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WALLACE BALLFORD, Secrerary CHARLES R. CRISP 
CLARENCE A. CANNON, CLERK PARLIAMENTARIAN 


THE SPEAKER'S ROOM 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


August 20, 1912. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

It gives me pleasure to state that 
I am acquainted with the firm of Ran— 
dolph & Company, patent attorneys, of 
this city, and believe them to be 
thoroughly reliable, capable and ex~— 
ceedingly well equipped to look after 
the interests of their clients. 

They are entirely up to date in 
their methods and able to render effi- 


cient service to their clients. 


Sincerely, 


Graf Cre 


Endorsement by the Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 
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What the Vice-President of the United States Thinks of L. F. Randolph & Co. 


(See next page.) 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT'S CHAMBER, 


WASHINGTON. 


OCTOBER 29", 1913. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN,—- 


It has not been given to me to 

. form the personal acquaintanoe of Randolph 
and Company, patent attorneys of this City, 
but as I have been frequently requested to 
recommend such attorneys to inquiring friends 
throughout the United States, it has be- 

come necessary for me to inquire with 
reference to the capacity and attention to 
business of this firm. I have learned that 
they are thoroughly up-to-date and have 

taken great pleasure in personally recommend- 


ing them to inquiring friends. 


Respectfully, 


Clow ie ccamma 
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NVENTIONS worth patenting in this 
country are, with very few exceptions, 
worth patenting in from three to over 
fifty foreign countries and colonies. 

The European demand for the more 
important American inventions and 
the products of them has always been 
large, as the success abroad of the 
Westinghouse air brake, the Bell tele- 

phone, the Brush are light, the Thomson electric welding 
process and apparatus (the British patents alone on this said 
to have been sold for $1,250,000), the Edison incandescent 
light, phonograph and other inventions, and the success of 
many thousand minor inventions in Europe, can testify. Rail- 
ways, steam and electric, light and power companies and the 
larger factories and farms not only in Europe, but all over the 
civilized world, are using devices and appliances, in many cases 
entire machines, invented and patented in this country by 
Americans. Some of these have protected their inventions 
abroad, with great resultant profit. More of them probably 
have failed to do so, leaving the foreigner free to make and 
use the product of their inventive intelligence. Failure to 
secure foreign protection has been a cause of regret to many 
American inventors or owners of American inventions that 
have proved their value after the issue of a patent here too 
late to obtain a valid patent abroad. The wiser sort now are 
seeing this and more foreign applications are being filed than 
ever before in the history of patent practice. In one case that 
we know of an inventor who has made a signal success of nearly 
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everything his brain has produced has filed applications on a 
group of four inventions in 33 foreign countries, making in 
all 182 foreign applications, which shows the faith of an ex- 
perienced and highly successful inventor in the foreign patent 
field. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. While valuable and 
meritorious inventions have come from France, Germany and 
England, American inventors have, on the whole, established 
their supremacy, not alone in the great number of their inven- 
tions, but in their quality and practical value, and foreigners 
have learned, in all departments of industry, to look to this 
country for new ideas. Many of these ideas, owing to the 
failure of the inventor to protect himself abroad, have been 
adopted and used the world over, without a cent of profit to 
him. It should be well understood that our courts can protect 
the inventor only against the manufacture, sale or use of the 
patented article in this country. A British vessel, for instance, 
equipped with a patented American capstan or swinging berth, 
can sail into New York harbor and stay there as long as it 
pleases without infringing the rights of the American pat- 
entee. It is probable that half the value, or more than half the 
value, of many thousands of American inventions have been 
thrown away by failure to protect the inventions in foreign 
countries. 


Delay Should be Avoided. 


Nearly all foreign nations grant patents to the first appli- 
cants, whether these are the actual inventors or not. Once the 
invention is disclosed to the public here, any person having 
knowledge of it can, if he desires to do so, practically steal 
most of the foreign patents, in which case the inventor has 
virtually no redress. This is a strong point in favor of taking 
up the matter of protecting the foreign rights as promptly as 
possible, 
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Latest Dates at Which Foreign Applications 
May be Filed. 


In Canada applications may be filed at any time within one 
year after the issue of the United States patent. In Norway 
the additional time is six months. In Mexico the United States 
patentee has three months after issue of his United States 
patent to make application. Otherwise with the exception of 
Russia and some of the South American countries, the applica- 
tion must be filed before publication of the invention in the 
foreign country in question. Publication is considered to 
have taken place if any drawing, cut, model or description 
disclosing the invention has been made public in the foreign 
country. The receipt in the Patent Office of the foreign 
country of a copy of the Official Gazette describing the 
patent is considered to be a legal disclosure. Therefore, the 
filing of the foreign application, with the exceptions above 
noted, must be actually made in the foreign Patent Office in 
question before the Gazette can possibly have reached the for- 
eign Patent Office. As all foreign Patent Offices correspond 
with the U. S. Patent Office and, as a matter of courtesy, ex- 
change public documents, the Gazette is, of course, mailed on 
the same date as it is mailed to subscribers here. The only 
exception to this inflexible rule is the International Conven- 
tion, which is in the nature of a continuing treaty between the 
powers which have subscribed to it. 


The International Convention. 


In the countries and colonies subscribing to what is known 
as the International Convention, where patent has issued in 
the United States, foreign application may be filed at any time 
before the expiration of twelve months following the filing 
of the application for the United States patent. These countries 
are at present: 


Austria, Australia, 


» 
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Belgium, Mexico, 
Brazil, New Zealand, 
Ceylon, Norway, 
Cuba, Portugal, 
Denmark, Santo Domingo, 
France, Servia, 
Germany, Spain, 

Great Britain, Sweden, 
Holland, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Tobago, 
Italy, Trinidad, 
Japan, Tunis, 


United States of America. 


In regard to filing under the provisions of the International 
Convention, that is, after the issue of the United States patent, 
but before the expiration of 12 months from the date of filing 
the application in this country, we would state that this is inad- 
visable unless it cannot be otherwise avoided because in most 
countries there is an additional tax levied by the Patent Office 
or Bureau of each foreign country, or some additional require- 
ments are made, necessitating additional expense, and to avoid 
this expense it is advisable to have the foreign applications 
filed before the patent issues in this country. 


What Foreign Patents to Apply For. 


This depends on the nature of the invention and its applica- 
bility to the climatic and industrial conditions in the countries 
under consideration. In a given case some countries would be 
entirely out of consideration, while in others the industrial and 
trade conditions might call strongly for the very invention in 
question. It is too frequently the case that attorneys them- 
selves pay no attention to these considerations and are simply 
glad to get the client to make as many foreign applications as 
possible, irrespective of whether they are well selected or not. 
On this point you will find our service of great value to you. 
We keep fully informed on industrial conditions in every coun- 
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try with which we deal and have a large amount of special in- 
formation in addition. In advising you as to selection of coun- 
tries in which to patent your invention we reject in nearly every 
case a considerable number because we feel that in these coun- 
tries it would be wholly unnecessary for you to take out patents 
in order to give yourself full foreign protection. For instance, 
if you have invented an important improvement in mining ma- 
chinery it would not be necessary for you to obtain patents in 
the South American countries, although a good deal of mining 
is done there. None of the South American countries have 
plants adapted to make such machines nor are they likely to 
have such plants. They buy such things and a great many 
others from the United States or from some one of the manu- 
facturing countries of Europe. Therefore, patents in the manu- 
facturing countries for such an invention would give you sub- 
stantial protection in South America and everywhere else in 
the world. Our service in this line is quite complete and with- 
out cost to you, and we sincerely desire to save you money and 
help you expend what you do expend on foreign patents to the 
best possible advantage. A satisfied client is the best adver- 
tisement we can have. 


Selling Foreign Patents. 


We have foreign correspondents of reputation and experience 
who are willing to undertake the sale of patents that seem to 
them meritorious, in foreign countries. 

There are other reputable agencies, both here and abroad, 
which are also willing to undertake such transactions. Many 
such sales have been made. The business of selling patents or 
advertising to do so was at one time in dispute on account of 
the operations of certain so-called agencies which never sold 
patents, but were worked simply to get a small fee out of the 
inventor. At the present time, however, respectable and re- 
liable concerns are found in the business of handling foreign 
patents. These do not usually expect an advance fee. 
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Foreign Patent Office Procedure. 


The United States Patent Office examines the drawings, speci- 
fication and claims, particularly the claims, in each application 
with special reference to novelty, though the examination is 
also strict as to the form and language of the specification. The 
French Patent Office, on the contrary, does not examine as to 
novelty at all. Examination is confined to determining whether 
the invention is of a class not patentable and whether the appli- 
cation is in proper technical form. Among the leading coun- 
tries which follow the American system are: 


Austria, Russia, 
Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Japan, 
Canada, Sweden, 
Great Britain, Australia, 


Among those which follow the French system are: 


Argentine Republic, France, 
Belgium, Hungary, 
Brazil, Mexico, 
Switzerland, Spain. 


In Switzerland there is an examination for novelty, but the 
patent must issue if insisted on by the inventor. 

It is probable that other countries will shortly adopt the 
American system of examining for novelty. It is within a com- 
paratively recent time that Great Britain has done so. 


Renewal Fees. 


All the countries in the above list, except Canada and Mexico, 
impose a small annual tax or renewal fee on patents. This tax 
is a gradually increasing one from the second year (in most 
countries) to the end of the last year. In Great Britain the 
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patent issues with all taxes paid to the end of the fourth year. 

In Australia the patent issues with all taxes paid to the end of 

the seventh. In other countries the patent issues with taxes paid 

for the first year. In France the yearly tax or renewal fee does 

not increase with the age of the patent, but remains stationary. 
Working. 

Working the invention within a certain specified time limit, 
which varies in different countries from two to five years, is 
required by the general patent laws of all the foreign countries 
above named, except Mexico. By treaty, citizens of the United 
States owning patents in Germany are not obliged to work their 
inventions. Working is not required in the United States and 
under treaty the two countries are obliged to give equality of 
privilege. Working means actual commercial use of the in- 
vention in the country which requires the working, but a work- 
ing that will satisfy the law can be effected at small cost 
through our correspondents in all the leading countries, with 
the possible exception of France. 


Exposure and Opposition. 


In most of the European countries, whether applications are 
examined for novelty or not, they are placed on public record 
(exposed) for a period of time in order to give any person in- 
terested an opportunity to oppose a grant of the patent. This 
is not a bad thing for the inventor. It is better, if a contest is 
going to come up, that it should come up at that time rather 
than later. Opposition, if made, is a regular legal proceeding 
in which both sides have a full and very fair hearing. Opposi- 
tion is rarely made, but when it is the whole contest can usually 
be conducted by correspondence without any great expense. 


Foreign Protection for American Patentees. 


Foreign laws, especially the laws of European countries, favor 
and protect the patentee to a considerably greater extent than 
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do the laws of the United States, and it is fair to say that by the 
courts of most European countries the patent laws are fairly 
and impartially enforced. The cost in such proceedings as the 
patentee may find necessary is frequently less than it would be 
in a similar proceeding in the United States. 

Another thing which greatly favors the inventor is the fact 
that the court in construing his invention and determining its 
scope does not confine itself to the claim or claims. It is uni- 
versally true throughout Europe that the courts endeavor to 
gather from the specification just what the invention actually 
is without very much regard to the claim or claims, though 
these latter are, of course, considered. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage to the American inventor with the foreign patent. He 
is sure that he will not be defeated by any narrow or technical 
construction of a claim. In this he is better off than he would 
be in the United States. 

In the Argentine Republic, Austria, Brazil, Denmark, Chile, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, and in a number of less 
important countries, wilful infringers are not only liable for 
civil damages, but to fine and imprisonment under the criminal 
law. In Germany, Austria, Hungary and Japan the question of 
validity cannot, as here, be raised in an infringement suit. 
Validity can only be questioned in a suit to annul the patent. 
A patent is incontestable on the question of novelty after two 
years in Russia or after five years in Germany. 


Foreign Patents---Legal Points. 


The term of nearly all foreign patents runs from the day the 
application is filed and not from the date of issue, as in the 
United States. 

To insure absolute safety, foreign patents should be applied 
for before any disclosure of the invention here, except as it is 
necessarily disclosed, in confidence, to a patent attorney, drafts- 
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man, model maker, trustworthy witnesses or partners, and, of 
course, to the Patent Office. Canada may be again excepted, 
as the inventor’s rights are there preserved as above stated, and 
for the reason that he, or his legal representative, is alone en- 
titled to a patent. 

In Canada actual manufacture must be begun within two 
years, and must be continued to such an extent as to render 
the invention accessible. In most other countries a nominal 
working that can be made at low cost through our agents will 
satisfy the law. In Germany working is not required from 
patentees who are citizens of the United States. Working is not 
required in Mexico. 

German patents protect the invention in all the German colo- 
nies. The same is true of French patents. 

British patents cover the British Islands only. Each British 
colony has its own patent system and issues patents through a 
patent office of its own or through a department of the colonial 
government designated for that duty. 

It may be stated in this connection that United States patents 
do not cover colonial possessions, such as the Philippines. They 
can be made to do so by registration, for which a small fee is 
charged. The Hawaiian Islands and Alaska are territories, not 
colonial possessions, and are, therefore, covered by the United 
States patent. 


Our Methods and Terms. 


The valuable suggestions we can give you as to what foreign 
patents you should apply for and as to what you should omit we 
give without charge. If you are limited by circumstances as to 
the number you are able to make application for we can tell you 
in the order of their value for your purposes what are best and 
we can and do tell you the facts on which we base the advice. 

In all foreign applications in which we fail to obtain a pat- 
ent, where we have advised the application, we return, exactly 
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as we do in U. S. cases, our attorneys’ fee for the preparation 
and prosecution of the case. This usually amounts to about $20. 

Where three or more foreign applications are made through 
us on the same invention and at the same time we make a sub- 
stantial discount from the figures of cost for each country in- 
cluded as the same are given below. 

The cost for each country as quoted is in full (subject to dis- 
in simple cases calling for a single sheet of drawing and not 
count as above) covering all attorneys’ and Government fees 
more than the usual number, 1,000 words, if the same are trans- 
lated into a foreign language. In other cases we can inform you, 
having the United States application already in our office, as 
to the exact cost of any foreign patent. 

It sometimes happens that the inventor of a valuable ma- 
chine, device or process, for which there may be a ready foreign 
market, perhaps in a number of countries is unable for lack of 
immediate funds to secure his foreign protection. Such foreign 
protection in many cases would enable him to more than double 
his profits, and in occasional instances his protection in a single 
foreign country might be worth even more than his United 
States patent by reason of the peculiar nature of the invention 
and its adaptation to special conditions obtaining in the foreign 
country. In such case it is well for the inventor to apply to 
some person of means whom he personally knows to advance 
the amount necessary for proper foreign protection in consid- 
eration of a fractional interest in the foreign rights. We have 
carefully prepared and send with the notice of filing of the 
U. S. application a form of contract especially adapted for this 
purpose which protects both parties completely. It is often 
difficult in such cases to find a person in the neighborhood com- 
petent to draw such contract. With this contract and our 
guarantee to refund attorneys’ fees in case of failure to obtain 
a patent or patents the person advancing the money has con- 
siderable protection. 

When you have selected the foreign countries in which you 
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intend to file applications send us $10 on account for each case. 
We will then prepare and forward the formal papers for signa- 
ture. On receipt of these, duly signed, and of the balance of our 
charges as may have been agreed upon, we will at once for- 
ward the cases and will promptly notify you of the filing of the 
same, 


Why You Should Send Us Foreign Patent 
Business. 


Our standing and reputation as shown by the high endorse- 
ments which we furnish is of itself sufficient. We know how 
to do this line of professional work with particular efficiency, 
bringing to it experience and long and careful study of foreign 
patent law. 

We have accumulated a large fund of valuable information, 
much of it exclusive, as to the industrial situation in various 
countries, as to what inventions are needed, as to where to file 
applications. 

We have a competent staff employed and equipped for this 
very purpose. 

We show you, if necessary, how to obtain the backing you 
may need to take out your foreign patents and we assist you 
to that end through our contract forms and also with practical 
suggestions. 

And we can give you intelligent advice and in many cases 
practical assistance in finding a market. 

Do not neglect or underrate the foreign market for your in- 
vention. 

Do not overlook the fact that the civilized countries of the 
world outside the United States contain more than 300,000,000 
highly civilized people whose wants in transportation, indus- 
try, agriculture and in things which minister to the convenience 
and comfort of life are substantially similar to our own. 
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Do not overlook the further fact that there are many hundred 
millions more not yet educated to our standard of living, but 
whose wants, even as far as they have developed, call for the 
products of American invention and that many of these are 
rapidly rising toward a higher civilization, with all the wants 
it implies. 

Take up the matter of foreign applications when you receive 
the notice that your United States application has been filed. 
Nothing is gained and much may be lost, by delay. You will 
need time in which to consult with us, to make up your mind 
in what foreign countries you wish to patent your invention, 
and frequently time in which to make your financial arrange- 
ments, 

Beside the information given in this booklet we can assist you 
materially in the selection of the best countries in which to 
file applications, and can always give them to you in order of 
preference. We are well informed on the industrial and trade 
conditions which bear on the advisability of taking out a pat- 
ent in any special country, and we keep our information fully 
up to date. We make a specialty of this service, and we be- 
lieve we can give you the best that exists, without cost to you. 

We emphasize the above point because mistakes are fre- 
quently made, through the ignorance of attorneys or that of 
their clients, in selecting foreign applications, both in filing 
in countries which do not, on account of certain climatic or in- 
dustral conditions, need the invention and in omitting other 
countries in which the invention would be useful and profitable. 

Do not fail to take advantage of our service on this point. 
It will save you money. 

Except in a few countries, to be noted hereafter, no valid 
patent can be obtained unless the application is filed either be- 
fore the issue and publication of the U. S. patent or before the 


expiration of twelve months from the date of the U. S. appli- 
cation. 
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Australia, while a British colony, is practically self-govern- 
ing. It is an enterprising and prosperous commonwealth of 
five states, formerly separate colonies, but now united into the 
Australian Commonwealth. The population is a little under 
5,000,000 and it has about 17,000 miles of railroad. It is, next 
to Canada, the most prosperous of all the British colonial pos- 
sessions and full of the spirit of enterprise. It has large and 
well-built cities with electric railways and every modern 
improvement. Its agricultural resources are very great. It 
exports annually about 40,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides 
supplying the home market. It is one of the largest producers 
of wool in the world, the wool being of particularly high grade. 
Its mining industries, gold and copper particularly, show a large 
annual production. It is well supplied with coal. It is a large 
exporter of hardwood lumber of a very high grade. Of late 
years its manufactures, which were comparatively small up to 
the opening of the century, have increased with great rapidity. 

A great many American inventors have considered it advis- 
able, and some have found it profitable in a high degree, to take 
out Australian patents, even in the days when, in order to cover 
Australia, five patents, one for each colony, had to be taken out 
at an expense of about the same for each one of the five as the 
patent for the Commonwealth under the present organization. 
It is certainly a better field now than it ever has been. 

The total cost of an Australian patent is $90. The term is 14 
years. The patent as issued is paid up to the end of the seventh 
year. A charge of about $40 is made for the last seven years. 
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THE CITY OF STOCKHOLM, WEST FROM THE WOODED HEIGHTS 
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The Argentine Republic is an enterprising and prosperous 
country. Its population of 7,000,000 is very largely of the best 
European stock. Buenos Aires, the principal city and seaport, 
will compare in construction with any American city and has a 
very large commerce, its docks being among the finest in the 
world. The Republic has a railroad mileage of about 13,000. 
The cities and many of the larger towns are equipped with 
electric railways. 

As compared with the United States, the Argentine Republic 
has about the same climate, and for that reason its agriculture 
and products are and can be made substantially the same. A 
great deal of American and European money is being used to 
develop its resources, so that the country has a bright future. 
In area and population this country is second largest in South 
America, being second to Brazil, and has the advantage over 
Brazil of being situated almost entirely in the South Temperate 
Zone, while Brazil is nearly all in the Torrid Zone. 

The natural resources of the Republic are very great. It isa 
large exporter of wheat, which is raised on large farms using 
the best available farm machinery. Its main exports are wheat, 
frozen or preserved meat and some wool. An inventor who has 
perfected anything of use on the farm, railway or in electric or 
oil lighting or any minor invention of general personal use, 
should consider the Argentine Republic. 

The patent law is peculiar, in that patents are issued for ‘five, 
ten or fifteen years and must expire at the end of the term for 
which they are issued. If the applicant applies for a five-year 
patent it expires in five years, with no privilege of extension; so 
with the ten-year patent. The cost of a five-year patent is $100, 
of a ten-year patent $130, and of a fifteen-year patent, $190. 
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Austria, not including Hungary, has a population of 28,000,- 
000. Its manufactures are numerous and about as diversified as 
those of the United States, particularly in the line of metal 
products. Other leading lines of manufacture include pottery 
and glassware, which are exported to a value of $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 a year, and jewelry and silverware for which the 
artisans of Austria are famous. It has large agri- 
cultural resources, and is a good market for labor- 
saving machinery and devices both for the mill 
and the farm. 

The cost of an Austrian patent paid up to the 
end of the first year is $70. There is a small 
annually increasing tax after the first year. 
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Belgium is one of N ; uf 
the smallest countries —=7F 
in Europe, having an APA 
area of only 11,370 square miles. Its population ~!—— 
is about 7,500,000, making it probably the most 
densely populated country in the world. It is an 
active manufacturing country, with a very large 
annual output in nearly all classes of manufac- 
ture, particularly metal working. As a general thing, any in- 
vention that it is advisable to patent in England or Germany 
should be patented in Belgium. 

The term of a Belgian patent is twenty years, with a small 
increasing annual tax. The cost paid up to the end of the first 
year is $40. 
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TYPICAL ARCHITECTURE—SPANISH AND INCA S'PYLES—CALLE 
DE TRIUMFO (TRIUMPH ST.), CUZCO, PERU. 
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Brazil is the largest country territorially in South America 
and also has the largest population, 20,000,000. It is also un- 
doubtedly the richest of all in natural resources. It has a vast 
extent of territory which is well adapted for farming on a large 
scale. The demand for agricultural machinery is already consid- 
erable. Its great export crop at present is coffee, but the coun- 
try is adapted for the production of anything that will grow ina 
tropical climate, while the highlands are adapted for crops that 
can be raised in the southern temperate countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Brazil is rapidly developing in mining and agriculture of all 
kinds. The most important products, in addition to coffee, here- 
tofore mentioned, are timber for shipbuilding and cabinet work 
and woods for dyeing, also tropical fruits, cotton, India rubber, 
tobacco and grain. Cattle raising is also an important industry. 

Inventions relating to the cultivation, harvesting and ship- 
ment of these agricultural products would be important subject- 
matter of patent protection in this country. Mining machinery 
of all kinds will doubtless be extensively demanded in the 
immediate future. 

Brazil is also rapidly developing in social and domestic lines, 
and inventions relating to household and kindred subjects, trans- 
portation and amusements, are in active and increasing demand. 
The American inventor is always ready to supply any demand, 
so that Brazil should be considered in making lists of countries 
in which to seek protection in the lines indicated. 

The country has attracted a very high-class of European im- 
migration, the greater portion of which is German. In portions 
of the Republic the German element preponderates in numbers 
over the natives. The country is peaceful and is undergoing a 
very rapid industrial development. The laws are liberal and 
well administered. They favor and protect the patentee and 
hold the infringer to a criminal as well as a civil liability. 

The cost of a Brazilian patent is $120. That pays all fees up 
to the end of the first year, after which there is a small annual 
tax, increasing year by year. 
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Canada is larger than Brazil in extent of territory, having 
more than any Republic or colony, except the United States, in 
the Western Hemisphere. It is having a tremendous growth. 
The immigration both from Europe and the United States has 
been going mainly to the Canadian Northwest, from which the 
demand for agricultural machinery and tools of all sorts is con- 
siderable and shows a large yearly increase, 

Canadian manufactures are also increasing very rapidly, man- 
ufactured products running over $600,000,000 a year. There is 
a sharp demand for labor from manufacturers. 

Manufacturing is greatly favored by the abundance of water 
power at Sault Ste. Marie, and at Niagara are two tremendous 
power plants already in operation. It is estimated that from 
Sault Ste. Marie to the Lachine Rapids above Montreal there is 
water power enough to furnish 10,000,000 horse power. 

Industries in Canada are becoming almost as much diversified as 
they are in the United States, and it is safe to lay down the gen- 
eralrule that aninvention that is useful and valuable in the north- 
ern part of the United States is amply worth patenting in Canada. 

The patent law and Patent Office practice follow those of the 
United States very closely. The actual inventor must make the 
application, which is not the case in most other foreign coun- 
tries. Canadian patents are granted for six years, renewable for 
two successive terms of six years each. As no advantage is 
gained by payment in advance for the whole eighteen years, it is 
advisable to pay simply up to the end of the first six-year term. 

The cost of a Canadian patent paid up 
for six years is $45, which in- 
cludes our attorney’s fee and 
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Next to the Argentine and Brazil, Chile is the most enterpris- 
ing and prosperous of the South American Republics. It has a 

population of over 3,000,000, with a railroad mileage of 3,300. 
It has well-built cities, equipped with everything that American 
cities have in the way of lighting and transportation. It has 
practically no manufactures. What manufactures there are are 
on a comparatively small scale and for local purposes. The chief 
export is nitrate from the nitrate beds which Chile won from 
Peru in the last war between those Republics. The largest items 
in its imports are tools, machinery and metal products of various 
kinds, 

The entire cost of securing patent in Chile is $180. There 
are no taxes or renewal fees. Working is required within one 
or two years, fixed by the Government. The duration of the 
patent is also fixed by the Government when granted, subje¢t to 
extension. 
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Cuba has a population of 2,000,000. As is generally under- 
stood, the two principal industries are raising and preparation of 
tobacco and sugar. Cuba is, however, adapted for any form of 
tropical farming. Tools and machinery for the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar and tobacco should be patented in Cuba. 
In view of our trade and political relations with Cuba, American 
inventors are sure of full protection. The total cost of a Cuban 
patent, for 17 years, is $100, including all fees. 
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China is now a Republic. No patent law has yet been passed, 
but such a law will certainly follow within the next year or 
two. Pending its passage satisfactory protection can be obtained 
by registration of the American patent. The cost of such regis- 
tration is now $75. It is altogether probable that when the 
Chinese Republic enacts a patent law such a registration will not 
only be recognized, but that little or no expense will have to be 
incurred in converting the registration into a full patent. 

China has a population, partly estimated, of 426,000,000. It 
has 4,840 miles of railway, and the expansion of railway lines 
is going on quite rapidly. It has a fine system of internal water 
transportation on its two great rivers, a very large amount of 
water power and an abundant supply of coal and petroleum. It 
has hitherto been largely—in fact, almost wholly—an agricul- 
tural country, manufacturing by primitive methods compara- 
tively little beyond its own needs, though Chinese silks have 
been known in the markets of the world for many years. But it 
is well adapted to become a great manufacturing 
country, and it is believed that the next few years 
will see the establishment of many large manufac- 
turing plants in China. China should not be over- 
looked by any American inventor who has per- 
fected improvements in tools adapted for small 
farming or the simpler sort of household conven- 
iences, and the time will very shortly come when 
there will be a demand in China for improvements 
in textile and metal-working machinery. 
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Denmark is a small but exceed- 
ingly prosperous country, largely 
agricultural. Wheat and other 
grains are grown and the raising of sheep, 
horses and cattle is carried on. It has, however, 
diversified manufactures, principally dairy machin- 


ery and apparatus, mainly supplying its own needs. 

It has a population of 26,000,000, and its railway mileage 
is 2,100. 

The cost of a patent is $65 paid up for one year. There is a 
small increasing annual tax during the remainder of the term, 
which is fifteen years. 


In Egypt, as in China, the only protection that can be obtained 
is by registry. But this has all the force and effect of a patent 
and, as Egypt is substantially in the control of Great Britain, the 
patentee registering there can rely on fair dealing in the courts. 
The population of Egypt is 11,300,000. 

Considerable farming is done on the same large scale as in 
Northwestern Canada and parts of the United States. A great 
deal of cotton is produced. There is no manufacturing on a scale 
sufficient to justify applications for patents for improvements in 
machinery otherwise than agricultural. Improvements in small 
labor-saving devices for household use might find a market, as the 
general condition of the people, which has been very low, is 
rising. 
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France has a population of about 40,000,000, with a railroad 
mileage of 25,000. It is probably the leading nation of Europe 
in the finer metal and textile products and in articles of luxury 
generally. France virtually created the automobile, in that French 
manufacturers produced the first practicable machines, and certain 
makes of French automobiles still command the highest prices. 
French mechanicians and machinists are considered the most 
skillful in Europe, and have, first and last, made a good many 
valuable inventions themselves. French manufacturers are enter- 
prising and disposed to take up anything new that pleases them. 

The principal minerals are coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, 
antimony, manganese, arsenic, bismuth, and gypsum. The coun- 
try abounds in porcelain clays, mill and building stones. Inven- 
tions which relate to the treatment of, or operations upon, any 
of these materials, should meet with popular demand. Textiles, 
watches, jewelry, pottery, chemicals, instruments of precision, 
fine arts and music are highly developed, and any improvements 
in these lines are eagerly investigated and, if meritorious, are 
promptly purchased and utilized. Fruits of the semi-tropical 
class grow in the greatest abundance, and the wines of Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy and Bordeaux are renowned throughout the 
world. Processes of treatment in the arts of distilling, brewing, 
wine making and packing, aging, shipping and general care of 
spirits, find ready adoption if of real merit. 

France is one of the three best foreign markets for amen 
inventions. The French patent covers 
France and all its colonies and costs 
$65. There is a small annual tax, not 
increasing. The term is fifteen years. 
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dustry as diversified as in the United States. Inventions which 
would be valuable in the United States would be valuable in 
Germany. This is not true of agricultural inventions for some are 
adapted to use in raising or harvesting crops which are not grown 
in Germany or anywhere in Europe, but in the main it applies. 

Any person may make application for a patent, whether he is 
the inventor or not. Applications are very carefully and strin- 
gently examined for novelty. On many improvements for which 
patents are easily obtained in the United States a full German 
patent cannot be had, the examination looking somewhat toward 
the question of broad usefulness. On specific improvements we 
can obtain what are termed “Model” patents (Gebrauchmus- 
ter). These are easily obtained and run for three years, with 
the privilege of renewal for three years more. In most cases 
they are well worth taking out. These cases are usually clearly 
distinguishable by a competent attorney, familiar with the 
German patent law and Patent Office requirements, from those 
in which he is justified in applying for a full patent. 

The cost of a German full patent paid up for the first year is 
$65, with a small increasing tax after the first year. The term 
is fifteen years. The cost of a “Model” patent 
for three years is $35 and for renewal for 
three years more $30. ‘There is no annual 
tax on a German “Model” patent. A Ger- 
man patent covers the German colonies. 
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In tie trade and manufacturing Great Britain leads the 
rest of Europe, with Germany second. The same is true of 
foreign commerce. Great Britain is not only the largest exporter 
in the world, her exports reaching the stupendous total of over 
$5,000,000,000, but these exports nearly all go to their destina- 
tion in ships built and owned in England. The bulk of British 
exports are manufactured goods. Great Britain is the best mar- 
ket for mechanical inventions and improved methods of manu- 
facture outside of the United States. London is the financial cen- 
ter of the world and patents for inventions of distinct merit 
taken out in other European countries have frequently been sold 
in London, and sometimes can be sold to better advantage there 
than in Paris or Berlin. Most inventions that are useful and 
valuable here should be protected in Great Britain, and should 
produce there results satisfactory to the inventor. 

Patent Office procedure is now similar to that of the United 
States and Germany, except that the examination for patentable 
novelty is confined to British patents and goes back not over 
fifty years. The patent is granted to the inventor, the “com- 
municatee”’ (first introducer), or the assignee. The expense of 
an assignment is considerable and can be avoided by having the 
assignee sign the application. 

The British patent runs for fourteen years. Taxes begin with 
the fifth year. The patent covers Great Britain, but not the 
colonies. The cost, including: our fees, is $65. The 
courts incline to liberality in the construction of ~ 
patents and the determination of inventors’ rights = 
under them. = 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
AMERICA, HOLLAND 


Austria and Hungary are one Empire, but have separate Pat- 
ent Offices and slightly different patent laws. Hungary has a 
population of 20,000,000, very largely agricultural. There is a 
great deal of farming on the large scale that we are familiar 
with in this country and American machinery is already in use 
on many of the large wheat farms. There is a good market for 
improvements in such machinery and for all descriptions of 
household and farm conveniences. The people are intelligent 
and accustomed, especially in the cities, to thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date living. 

The cost of a Hungarian patent is $70 paid up to the end of 
the first year. There is a small increasing annual tax. 
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Population is about 5,700,000. Holland is a country of large 
wealth and many industries. Among the products of the latter 
the Dutch cocoa, chocolate, linens and damask are known and 
dealt in all over the civilized world. Amsterdam is the head- 
quarters of the diamond-cutting industry. 

Up to a recent date Holland had no patent law. Now, how- 
ever, full protection can be had, and the country, with its 
extensive commerce and manufacturing interests, is well worth 
attention. 

The cost of a Dutch patent with a single sheet of drawings, 
paid up to the end of the first year, is $90. The term is 15 years, 
with an increasing tax after the first year. 
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ROME, THE ETERNAL CITY, FROM THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S. 
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Southern Italy (Calabria and Sicily) is almost wholly agricul- 
tural and unprogressive. Northern Italy has large cities, exten- 
sive and valuable water power sites, and its manufacturing out- 
put is considerable and increasing yearly. Among its manufac- 
tured products are woolen, cotton, silk and linen yarns and 
fabrics, furniture, chemicals, machinery for agricultural and 
other purposes and artistic work in mosaics, pottery and glass. 
This part of Italy has had a considerable foreign commerce since 
the early part of the 13th century and still has large shipping 
interests. Genoa is the principal seaport in the north and Naples 
in the south. The population of Italy is 34,000,000. It is a good 
field for American inventors and is growing better all the time. 

The most important natural products are iron, borax, marble 
of fine quality, salt, nitre, alum, alabaster and gypsum, and in 
the arts relating to plastics Italy is in the front rank of progress. 
Inventions relating to molding or producing plastic figures, 
works of art, or bas reliefs, are of great interest to the commer- 
cial and industrial classes of Italy. Table delicacies, wines, 
olives, olive oil, fruits, silk, cotton, straw hats, leather goods, 
perfumes, toilet requisites, and many small articles of utility, are 
produced in growing volumes, and inventions of merit having 
for their objects the production of articles from or the treatment 
of materials for the improvement of quality, are eagerly sought 
for. The mineral and thermal springs of Italy are almost 
innumerable, and many salt lagoons fringe the coasts of Venetia 
and Tuscany, employing thousands in packing, handling, ship- 
ping and storing the products. The paper product furnishes an 
extensive source of revenue and the trade in this staple has in- 
creased to enormous proportions. American inventions are 
needed in such countries as Italy, where progress depends 
largely upon the introduction of modern machinery and methods 
te develop resources, and we will not be long ip 
taking advantage of such chances. Ai 

The cost of a simple patent full paid to the end We 
of the first year is $60. There is a small increasing 
tax after the first year. 
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eg US For many years after Japan was opened 
to western civilization in 1854 it had no 
patent law. Such a law would have re- 
tarded and penalized the rapid adoption of 
American and European industrial ideas 
which took place following the Japanese 
revolution of 1867. Later a patent law 
was enacted, but it protected only Japanese 
inventors. Foreign inventors were finally 
protected by the law of 1888 and subsequent 
acts, until to-day the American inventor has 
adequate and full protection. Infringement calls for fine and 
imprisonment as well as damages. 

Japan is a very old country with modern ideas in industrial 
and commercial matters. It is the aim of her people to make 
Japan a great power in trade as well as politics. And they are 
doing it. They have shipbuilding plants, steel mills, cotton fac- 
tories and machine shops that would be a credit to any nation 
and are far advanced in many of the useful arts. They need 
American inventions in many lines. Japan has a population of 
about 50,000,000. 

The eyes of the world are on Japan. Its natural resources are 
almost unlimited, and its people are intelligent, progressive, and 
alive in grasping the main chance. The trade in silk products, 
paper, choice woods and articles made from them form the basis 
of a large home trade, while the shipments of 
such articles as camphor, copper, tea, japanned 
ware, decorated paper and fine fabrics and ap- 
parel have grown within the past few years to <4} 
enormous proportions. 

The cost of a Japanese patent paid to the 
end of the first year is $90. After that there 
is a small annual tax. 
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At the time this is written conditions 
in Mexicoare unsettled. Americans have 
undoubtedly over $900,000,000 invested 
in Mexico, mainly in railways, electric 
light and power companies, mines, mills, ranches and planta- 
tions. That the disturbances have greatly impaired the value 
of these investments admits of no doubt. That Mexico will 
eventually pay the bill is practically certain. No matter which 
of the contending parties prevails, it can be safely stated that 
the rights of American patentees in Mexico will be respected. 

Mexico forms one of the richest and most varied zones in the 
world. Its climate and soil are such that many of the products 
of the tropical, sub-tropical and the temperate zones 
are successfully grown. Valuable timber, dyewoods, 
cereals, medicinal drugs and spices are natural 
products of this versatile and peculiar combination of 
climate and soil, and it has been recently discovered 
that the cactus which grows in abundance in nearly 
all parts of this diversified country is a most valuable 
fertilizing agent for the soil. Machines for the treat- 
ment of this natural fertilizer should be supplied. 
The cost of the raw material is practically nil, and 
when ground, dried, and packed in bags or barrels, 
ready sale is assured, both in and out of Mexico. 
The silver mines of Mexico have long been a source 
of stable income, while iron, copper, lead, tin, quick- 
silver, alum and precious stones are natural products 
of this wonderful country. Where a country is rich 
in its natural products, the inventor is needed to 
<, supply the tools and machines for the treatment and 
4 handling of the materials. Let the American inventor 
know what is wanted in the way of an ingenious 
device for doing anything, and he will produce it, 
and make it go. The cost of a Mexican patent paid 
for twenty years is only $70. 
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New Zealand has an area of 105,000 square miles, only 5,000 
less than that of Italy, and a population of 1,000,000 against the 
34,000,000 of Italy. It has room to grow and is growing. It is 
a highly prosperous colony. It is one of the four great gold- 
producing regions of the world. It feeds and houses its own 
population, and exports wool, meat, dairy products, tallow and 
lumber beside its gold. It has large deposits of copper and iron. 
Small as it is at present, it certainly deserves the attention of any 
inventor who has something really good in mining or farm 
machinery. 

The cost of a patent for New Zealand is $60 with a tax at the 
end of the fourth year and at the end of the seventh year. 


Norwegians have always been a shipbuilding and seafaring 
people since the earliest historic records of them, and these are 
still the leading industries of the country. In proportion to pop- 
ulation, 2,400,000, it is probable that Norway has more ships and 
that more men sail under her flag than any other nation can 
boast. The fisheries are an important source of profit, cod and 
_ herring, cured, and fish oil being among the principal exports, 
Wood pulp is another export that runs into large figures. Ship- 
building is probably the most important industry conducted on 
land. Norway exports some butter and cheese, but the most of 
her farm products are consumed at home. 

The cost of a Norwegian patent is $65, all fees paid up to the 
end cf the first year. Thereafter there is a very moderate 
annually increasing tax. The term is 15 years. 
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In population, 158,000,000, Russia is second to China among 
the great nations of the earth. It is a great agricultural coun- 
try, much of it being well adapted for farming on a large scale 
with modern machinery. A good deal is already being done in 
that way and more would be if it were not for the absurd 
system of land tenure in many parts of the country. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good market for farm machinery. Manufacturing 
has increased greatly in the last twenty years. Mining is an 
important industry. Russia furnishes practically all the world’s 
supply of platinum, a metal in high demand and worth at pres- 
ent two and one-fourth times as much as gold. Russia has, in 
Russia proper and her Asiatic possessions, the largest supply of 
coal and petroleum outside the United States. Russia has 46,000 
miles of railway, with more under construction. It is well worth 
the consideration of a man who has made an invention of real 
merit, particularly in textile, metal working or farm machinery 
or in electrical or railway appliances. There is also a chance for 
many of the smaller devices for the household, office and farm. 
Russia is a big country. 

One of the principal articles of internal commerce is wood. 
Oak, lime, maple and ash predominate, and the need for neces- 
sary machinery for utilizing the abundance of valuable woods 
is obvious. Mines, and the weaving of worsteds, flax, hemp, and 
woolen, at the immense factories in Moscow, give employment 
to multitudes, while the agricultural imports, such as sugar, 
grain, coffee, tea, dyestuffs, and wines, aH 
are sources of great revenue. : 

A Russian patent costs $85, paid up Hi 
for one year. There are gradually in- QA4 
creasing taxes after the first year. 4 
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Spain manufactures little beyond its national needs, though it 
has at least one large manufacturing city, which is also a sea- 
port, Barcelona. It is rich in mineral wealth, only partially de- 
veloped, though the famous Rio Tinto copper mines are probably 
the oldest in the world that have operated continually since they 
were opened. Farming is profitable in some parts of the country. 
If Spain has an industrial future it will probably be found in the 
great undeveloped mineral wealth of the country and in the man- 
ufacturing interests that grow out of it. It is by all means 
fertile ground for the American inventor. 

The term of a Spanish patent is 20 years. The cost, taxes 
paid to the end of the first year, is $65. There are increasing 
taxes after the first year. 


The population is 5,500,000. Agriculture is the leading indus- 
try, more than fifty per cent of the population being engaged in 
it. Swedish steel is of high quality. Razors, other cutlery and 
tools made from it rank with the best. The manufacture of - 
watches is conducted on a very large scale. 

Sweden is an enlightened and prosperous country, with the 
needs and requirements that go with a high civilization. 

The cost of a Swedish patent paid up to the end of the first 
year is $70. There is a very moderate increasing tax after that. 
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Switzerland is an active man- <_~ 
ufacturing country. It pro- 
duces for export the finer grades of 
silk, cotton and linen goods, machine embroideries, clocks, 
watches, leather goods and pottery, beside other manufactures. 
It also exports cheese, condensed milk, and other farm products 
in smaller quantities. 

The cost of a Swiss patent is $65 paid up for the first year. 
After that a small increasing tax. 


Other Foreign Countries. 


We give below a partial list of other countries and colonies 
which are worth considering in the case of some inventions. 
Careful discrimination should be exercised as to the adaptability 
of the invention and the probable demand for it. 


Boliviawmallentaxesmpaldirrerwetericie a icveis osysis|sve's)« sei es lie $275 
Cape Colony, taxes for. 3 years. .........0..02.0seeeees 110 
Cevlontmtaxesptorssnyearseriieiin ss ccs ccsiccisc es oa = 120 
Colombia, all taxes paid, 5-year patent................. 125 
Colombia, all taxes paid, 10-year patent................ 160 
Colombia, all taxes paid, 15-year patent................ 210 
CostapRicapallntaxesspaidsmiye cise) cic iiss nese ones 125 
ecuadormallataxesmpaidiertya-isicicice sos oscil sae eave 200 
Finland; taxes) paid for 1 year........................ 80 
Guatemalarmallitaxesiipaideyseriinc)i-/)ele nevis < es ewe eces 200 
Honduras, taxes paid for 3 years....................... 150 
India, taxes paid for 4 years.............0. cece ceeeee 75 
a 50 : 
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Nicaragua, taxes paid for 1 year...............--eeees 170 
Panama, all taxes paid, 5-year patent................. 150 
Panama, all taxes paid, 10-year patent................. 180 
Panama, all taxes paid, 15-year patent............. nar (A) 
Paraguay, all taxes paid.........00.s-cesereeremevais 320 
Deni, Gl PES Chet pempaaeoer ce odds dbacoos6 sosoude 200 
Philippines, registration of U. S. Patent............... 20 
Porto Rico, registration of U.S, Patent................. 20 
Portugal, taxes paid for 1 year... si... 2 scence cies 60 
Roumania, taxes paid for 1 year...................... 80 
Salvadormall taxes Paid «7.01.5 cee cinie vieive elven tren ie 225 
Murkeystaxes paid for 1 year... 2... css arnivnelelettens 100 
Venezuela, all taxes paid, 5-year patent............... 190 
Venezuela, all taxes paid, 10-year patent............... 240 
Venezuela, all taxes paid, 15-year patent............... 300 


All charges quoted on foreign patents include translation up 
to 1,000 words. Our charges for additional translation are $1 
per hundred words for German, French, Spanish, Swedish, 
Danish and Norwegian, and $2.50 per hundred words for other 
languages. We can furnish close estimates for other countries 
and colonies. 

In applications for British patents and German full patents 
we do not undertake to refund fees if the application is rejected. 
The German Patent Office rejects some applications which would 
be allowed under the American practice. This does not, how- 
ever, apply to the German “Model” or “Gebrauchmuster,” patent 
hereinbefore described, on which we always refund our attor- 
ney’s fee if the application is rejected. 

Otherwise, and in whatever other country of the world an 
application is filed through us, we agree that, if it is finally 
rejected for any reason whatever, we will return all fees paid 
us for the preparation and prosecution of the case, said fees 
being exclusive of the foreign government fees, our foreign 
agents’ fees and the cost of drawings, the amount returnable in 
each case being approximately $20. 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


CITY OF NICE, FRANCE. 
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If an American manufacturer has a “going” business and has 
entered, or expects or hopes to enter, the foreign field, the sub- 
ject of foreign trade-mark protection, when it is understood, 
cannot fail to interest him. A registered trade-mark backed up 
by goods of a recognized and desirable quality is a valuable 
asset in foreign as well as home markets. The trade-marks 
“Vaseline” and “Royal Baking Powder” may be cited as two out 
of many instances in which goods of quality, absolutely unpro- 
tected by patents, obtained and have held an extensive home and 
foreign market. The market was obtained through the energy 
and business intelligence of the owners. It has been held and 
increased through the trade-marks, both of which have become 
household words. Wherever goods are sold, or are intended to 
be sold, in a foreign country under a distinctive name or mark, 
the advisability of registering that name or mark in such foreign 
country cannot be questioned. 

Nearly every important country in the world has within the 
last ten years reformed and simplified its laws for the registra- 
tion of trade-marks, our own practice having been greatly im- 
proved by the Act of 1905. South American countries, which 
formerly gave practically no protection at all, now provide for 
the seizure of goods bearing the infringing trade-mark, if it has 
been duly registered, and for the punishment of the infringer. 
The same is true of many European countries. This is a marked 
change for the better. Only a few years ago axes and machetes 
of greatly inferior quality were widely sold by European firms 
in the South American market under well-known American 
trade-marks. This could not happen under the present laws if 
the trade-marks were duly registered in the country importing 
the goods. Registration of the trade-mark here, coupled with 
business ability, helps the manufacturer or dealer here to get a 
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foothold in foreign markets and registration of the foreign trade- 
mark, and his own maintenance of the standard of his goods 
holds it for him. That is the meat of the matter. The time was 
when we exported grain, beef and hog products to the almost 
total exclusion of everything else. To-day there is an immense 
and yearly increasing exportation of manufactured goods. Every 
manufacturer whose goods are fitted for a foreign market and 
who has any facilities for getting at that market is considering 
the foreign field. The registration of the trade-mark abroad is 
most important, but to make a success of foreign trade the mer- 
chant and manufacturer must take into consideration the impor- 
tance of so packing and shipping his goods that they will be 
delivered in good condition. The accepted terms of credit and 
banking facilities of the importing country must also have due 
consideration. It enables the merchant or manufacturer to hold 
his trade when he gets it. No live business man in foreign 
trade, or seeking or expecting to enter it, can afford to disregard 
the advantages offered him by foreign trade-mark laws. 

It is always advisable to apply for foreign registry of a trade- 
mark at the same time that the American application is applied 
for, or at least only a few days later. Actual registry in this 
country must precede registry abroad, but, in order to be certain 
in all cases of securing priority, foreign APPLICATIONS for 
registry should follow very closely upon the United States 
APPLICATION. 

The exclusive right to the use of a common law unregistered 
trade mark that has been actually and exclusively used by the 
owner is recognized and upheld by the courts of this country and 
by those of the leading commercial nations of the world. But 
there are two great advantages in registering the mark, both in 
this country and abroad. Registry is itself PRIMA FACIE 
proof of the existence, ownership and use of the mark, saving 
difficulty and large expense in making proof of these facts in 
cases of infringement, and such infringement of a REGIS- 
TERED mark may be punished by the infliction of treble damages 
under our law or fine or imprisonment in most foreign countries. 
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What is Registrable as a Trade-Mark. 


The laws of foreign countries relating to trade-marks are not 
absolutely uniform, but it may be stated generally that any 
word or words, picture, figure or monogram or other combina- 
tion of letters, or any combination of any or all of these, is 
entitled to registry as a trade-mark, provided it is not descrip- 
tive in any way of the goods on which it is used or of the locality 
where they are made. The class of goods must be specified. 


Charges for Trade-Mark Applications. 


Below is a list of the more important countries in which trade- 
marks can be registered. There are many other countries and 
colonies in which registry can be had and in which it may be 
valuable in some lines of trade. On these points we are always 
glad to furnish information. The figures of cost given in the 
list cover all charges, including our attorney’s fee. 


EUROPE 
ATIB GLA ee sisiej2ys.0+ ie\cjn ein e's) visie o's, sivlecats ge eee $40.00 
PB GL SLUM hee orc eo ue sie sie ee a.e'e) ese aves orsrejare Re eee ee 40.00 
PETS ATLA Ge a) ioe) 20 eno. a\lo\ 10) Ve’ ols fo) ore ese eyelet ene eRe 80.00 
Denmank and Faroe Islands... .- .-)) scene 50.00 
CUNT pais, sci s, «oie e's oo 6 wiles over shahevose ait epee Ee ne 45.00 
France, Algeria, and all French Colonies............... 40.00 
Germany and all her Colonies....................... 45.00 
Grea GBIItAIN © 5.56. o0) sin wie, sche eis wrecore (ere ereren ee eer 50.00 
Gh 66 psa eeMeMenB enna s Gd Gb 600Gysoacoc a: 45.00 
WANs od OO aD RR Or Ones cosSConK)occon 50.00 
DN OUW/ AY al co. sis: os «1s 0 a) vile eine ate «00 eto cl) ole e soe teats 45.00 
Portugal, with Azores and Madeiras.................. 45,00 
DROUIN AMA) 5 ois o 5c es ews osecdsn so snore tel eles are O eee 55.00 
IRIE oo eae aaa DOME OOD OD UDO ac0C 600000000 50.00 
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SEIN, . ooo ogg novo GQUON DUR O a atin ac neni 115.00 
Sie. 5 ooos90600000 0 COO U DOS GD OURO enn ae aan ene 70.00 
GeiAD. 6650000000000 0 6 UD EEUIDE DOI Rn nea nen nace 50.00 
Seaiamanil soooonbht0 0 US COO DCME DC COI IC emcee 40.00 
INNO) ohoocogon nn d0dd0000 DO UCU DO GCap CIC or in 110.00 
NORTH AMERICA 
CAnadaMneniteciisiteieie cic iss i isicin es noc se slelee a ereee 65.00 
IMOXIGOMMCI I Peieeileiicriricislsicles cle ccc ccilee wees sei ee 45.00 
WEST INDIES. 
(CHD, s.cccanods0dRdO 00S CRORE OE OO EE OED Cee een 55.00 
DAMA CAMP ee ieee! scicis sisi evel sieteitine cee’ 70.00 
Porto Rico, filing copy U.S. mark...............-.-5- 20.00 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
PATSONGING MR EDUD UO mite ieieiclecisle cscs lie cise se eevie nes 65.00 
Braz MTS eres ciclevoe ol sieleie vise wieielelece ee awe 65.00 
GNI cosocovo0d0OVGOU OOOO ONG CERIO ee eI ICI aE nara 50.00 
ICUAG OLMT Ri cieiorcicieicielcloicls ele steWlsjeceee a claw ele 85.00 
LAND, 5:5.9.00000.00'0 OU OU OR CIO 6 BICC DICE OER CneR Ie enS 100.00 
IENENIEN, Goo 00 k0 00000 CO DIU a DING CEE IR RACER ener neaeaE 75.00 
IRD oo. 00000 001000.0:00.00 FOF DCO OOD ICICI Ene a nrnrIEae 70.00 
VICI. osscoodeceob.co do B66 oO OEIC ene Cen eer neeneae 45.00 
ASIA 
Covlonierrmtrrr rere cic ciiale cies ierciaiticlsiciee a ea eee ee 85.00 
Qi » oopeoscooce0nbdob 6 FOC COO DOC DUCE eens 70.00 
A, (BIN) 6 600000d00800000 CUO O Dee er IEE 40.00 
UME ooo no00006 p90 CoG OO N OOOO DIESE cE Tene ae 60.00 
PHILIPPINES MEET ETI eile ce rctieyeveiccaieV sssicvele eye «i ae.els we 50.00 
AFRICA. 
CanenColonyaerrr iets cao ciieinccicisicrdeche esi eiee elves 65.00 
TSAI 020000050 050 000 U8 RS DOES On Oot te It aaa 55.00 
JENN 9 5 bets Gog on0 064 COCR OBO DET COI e ee eens eee 70.00 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Commonwealth of Australia......................00: 55.00 


New Zealand 
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Foreign 


Foreign design patents, like the “Model” patents of the Ger- 
man law, already mentioned, are intended to cover less impor- 
tant inventions which have some novelty in construction or 
arrangement, but for which valid mechanical patents cannot be 
obtained. The cost, covering all charges, and the time, for 
leading countries, is given below. 


Aistuiawterm 8 YEALS..s <..20 fo selserseenieremerttts $35.00 
Belgium, term 1 Year... 2... eee we aieewin cise 30.00 
Belgium. terM, G) YOATS.-. 1... 0/s's 0.5. reese vlorneeier sterner 35.00 
Beleium, term 5 years... 0.6.01. cocci «tine ninieperlsimers 40.00 
rancesmterm 1 YOAr.. .2.:<:ci:e:cisy- one en sinieiie sorters 30.00 
Merancen texI Bi YeATS. cc ein ne ole cis/elemieleinielileieegeian 35.00 
rancey term. 8 Years... «oi. ce eee eee eels 40.00 
Germany, term 3 years. ... 0.06. .con ose emen 35.00 
Great Britain, term 5 years...............seeeeseeee 35.00 
Hungary, term 5 years. 2... 6.0cn. « ccietersmeneltetees 40.00 
Mtalyyeterm 2 Years... 0.6 eee acess eset 40.00 
Portugal, term 5 years. 1... 0. ses eee 40.00 
Russia, term 10) years)... 0 cies cesar cerelarcienn aeons 50.00 
Switzerland, term 15 years...............ccseeseuees 40.00 
Cape Colony, term 5 years............-- eee eee e estes 50.00 
Indias term: 5 years. ...c. cjeljeeceeloiroereereteeiatetees 45.00 
Japan, term 3 Years. ......5 00. << sleeeeieseee ere 60.00 - 
Mexico term 5 Years... .«:srsejsisiel terre eeeterens 40.00 
Spain, term 20) years... 0. no. emieiloctrteiernee 40.00 


United States Design Patents 


Design patents in the United States are confined to decorative 
or ornamental ideas or features and do not cover mechanical 
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devices. Section 4929, Revised Statutes, states that “any new, 
original and ornamental design for an article of manufacture” 
shall be the proper subject for protection by design patent in 
the United States. 

This is held to cover any original shape or configuration of 
the article itself, and any original pattern, print, or picture 
intended to be printed, painted, etched or moulded upon or in 
the goods or article; provided that the purpose of the design is 
clearly ornamental, the extent to which it actually is so being 
immaterial, that being a matter of taste and not of law. The 
law is broad and liberal and is liberally construed and applied 
in the Patent Office and by the courts. 

A design patent can be secured for the pattern of a machine 
or article of manufacture, if ornamental, whether a mechanical 
patent is or ever can be obtained for it or not, and such a patent 
frequently affords a valuable additional protection to a mechan- 
ically patented device or article. 

In many cases it is advisable for this reason to take out a 
patent for the design of an invention otherwise patentable; and 
if an unpatentable article is to be put on the market in a special 
form or with a special design stamped or moulded on it, and in 
considerable quantities, a design patent should always be 
obtained if possible. In some cases, especially when shape, form 
or some peculiarity of design is largely relied upon to sell the 
article, the design patent may be the best form of protection. 
More than one business success has been built on a design patent. 

Design patents are granted in the United States for three and 
one-half years at a total cost of $45, including our fees, for 
seven years at a total cost of $50, and for fourteen years at a 
total cost of $65. The applicant must make his election as to 
which term he applies for. After grant of the patent for three 
and one-half or seven years it will not be extended. 
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Copyrights for works of literature, art or ornament are granted 
by the most important foreign countries. But the right must be 
protected by registration or the author or composer runs the risk 
of losing his priority. Foreign laws are, for the most part, 
quite liberal, even more so than those of the United States. No 
author or composer or creator of an important work of art should 
neglect to protect his rights by registration of copyright in all 
the countries in which it is likely to be used or copied. 

There is an international copyright union which comprises 
most of the European powers as well as Japan. A person regis- 
tering in one of these countries has all the rights and privileges 
which the laws of the other countries grant to their own citizens. 
The United States is not a member of this international union. 

The cost of a British copyright is $35. To obtain copyright 
protection in Great Britain where publication is to be made in 
the United States the first publication must be made on British 
territory. It is usual to arrange for a simultaneous publication 
in this country and Great Britain. The laws of foreign countries 
differ somewhat as to methods of publication. We can supply 
any information that may be required in the case of any country 
where registration is advisable. 

A British patent covers nothing but Great Britain itself. A 
British copyright, however, covers all British colonies except 
Canada. 


Among other countries which register copyrights are the 
following: 


Foreign 


PATUSGT LAS oie. sis ais ease v o:e 4 n/ere oieha 0ve/atcbolajetonvereapateanetaeteterens $40.00 
PEENINT ANY) 5 oy 5) 5 fo. 5) 0 \as'as0: ae revaye hats /ekel efeleh etfs eee etcetera 35.00 
(CCITT) h Fanta SEEMED Sor OOOO oCO Dob cooC0D0 40.00 
ETAT COM soy c/o) ee oo! ons: clavate wioletere ‘ofe ofethef hele aeeeeetsieteks . 40.00 
Yes 5 eer : 
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REATIA  4 5006000o0S COO DSO DOD EE EEE EE aac 50.00 
CHEAT 5 ooo 5660000000 CBDR OC DOOR SERA ieee ioe 40.00 
HERG , 5c S0os000n0 SOOO RODOU RE DEE i tee nto 55.00 
SW PECL AN MME ieieielefele]efa's|cicleiccviclelsiecie cee cciecence 45.00 
ir Keyan ey nettle lelaigiaie «ciel elele c/eiereles » vies esis ewer 65.00 
SPAN T ee Tita sicrsisisicts cis sleleleie sete cise wel e bles eies 60.00 


In these different countries the copyright has different terms, 
ranging from 50 years to the life of the author and 50 years 
after his death. 


United States Copyrights. 


These are granted for literary, dramatic or musical composi- 
tions, paintings, statuary and a variety of other objects. No 
protection can be obtained through copyright for any thing or 
article that has a merely commercial or industrial value. If a 
thing or article has a use in any of the trades it should be, if it 
is novel, protected by a patent. It is not the intention of the 
law to permit an inventor to protect any sort of mechanical 
invention by copyright. The title or description of the article 
upon which copyright is sought must be filed with the Librarian 
of Congress on or before the date of publication and two copies 
of the book or article must be delivered to the Librarian not 
later than the day of publication. The total cost of copyright, 
including all fees, is $5. 

The first step in securing protection by United States copy- 
right registration is the publication of the article to be copy- 
righted with a notice of copyright. The notice may consist of 
the word copyright, the year, and the name of the claimant, or 
the word copyright may be abbreviated “Copr.,”’ and in the case 
of a work of art, photograph, or print, the notice may consist 
of the capital letter C surrounded by a circle accompanied by 
the name of the proprietor of the copyright. After publication 
—that is, placing it on sale—the protection of the article may 
be completed by filing the application for registration. We will 
attend to the registration on receipt of the fee above stated and 
two copies of the article to be protected. 
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If an invention can be sold in the United States, it can be 
sold in other parts of the world. It is for this reason that it is 
almost as important for an inventor to secure a patent on his 
device in foreign countries as in this country. If he does not 
do this, he sacrifices thousands upon thousands of dollars be- 
cause foreigners, once they realize the value of the invention, 
will seize upon it and sell it as their own if it is not protected 
by the patent laws of their countries. 

One of the biggest manufacturing men in Germany had this 
to say recently: 

“Americans are the kings of invention. And, because they 
surpass in this line of mental activity, the countries of Europe 
are paying them hundreds of thousands of dollars every year. 
There was a time when your inventors patented their ideas in 
the United States but neglected to take out patents in foreign 
countries. The result was that they were robbed in some in- 
stances of half of the fortunes they would have made. This 
was because foreigners, learning of the inventions, patented 
them under their own names and manufactured and sold them. 

“Nowadays, however, the American inventor has learned his 
lesson from experiences of his less fortunate brothers. My 
experience in the manufacturing business has taught me that 
practically every American inventor who has a device which 
can be sold is wise enough to apply for patents in foreign 
countries at the same time that he applies for his patent at 
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home. This explains why we Europeans are paying out such 
tremendous sums as our tribute to the inventive power of your 
people. Indeed, it would be folly for an American inventor not 
to patent his article in foreign countries, because the people of 
Europe are particularly quick to recognize the advantages of 
your inventions, and a ready sale for them is found easily.” 

This man knew whereof he spoke. In his own business he 
had discovered that Americans could and did make enormous 
sums of money by the simple and economical precaution of 
patenting their ideas abroad. In one year, according to the 
official records, 2,819 patents were taken out in Great Britain 
alone by American inventors. This means that there are ap- 
proximately 3,000 articles invented in America every year 
which can be manufactured or sold in Great Britain at a profit— 
and they must be patented by Americans if Americans are to 
reap the profits. 

In Germany a compound consisting in large part of phenace- 
tine has made a big fortune for an American inventor. The 
inventors and manufacturers of sewing machines are being’ en- 
riched every day in the year because the housewives of Europe 
prefer to do their sewiny on the machines which have been 
designed by citizens of the United States. Square mile after 
square mile of land is sown and harvested by American-made 
machinery because this line of agricultural implements sur- 
passes any invented in Europe. And thus the list could be run 
out indefinitely. 

This does not mean that an article which sells in the United 
States will sell necessarily in every country in Europe. For 
instance, there would be precious little demand for an improved 
electric fan in the northern part of Russia, and the inhabitants 
of Venice would not listen attentively to a proposition to sell 
them ice-boats. In applying for patents abroad, the inventor 
and his attorney must take into account the exigencies and con- 
ditions of climate and environment in the various parts of the 
continent, And it can be adopted as an unfailing rule that, 
wherever the climate and environment permit, those things 
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which sell in America will sell in Europe, Australia or China 
and Japan. 

Here are a few of the American inventions which have made 
fortunes by their sales in foreign countries alone: 

The telephone. 

The sewing machine. 

The phonograph and talking machine. 

Harvesting machinery of every kind. 

Improved apparatus to be used in mining operations (some of 
the diamond mines of South Africa are paying big money to 
American inventors). 

Improvements in locomotives. 

Hooks-and-eyes. 

A device for making medallions out of lava that is still hot 
from eruptions from volcanoes. 

Machinery for crushing the juice out of tropical fibrous 
plants for medicinal purposes. 

Many improvements for automobiles and motor boats. 

And here are some of the things which, if invented, would 
find a ready sale in many parts of Europe and the remainder 
of the world: 

Safety devices of all sorts for railroad travelling. 

Apparatus for extinguishing fires on vessels. 

Labor-saving devices, because Europe has awakened only in 
the last few years to the tremendous industrial importance of 
machines over hand labor. 

Ingenious games for children and puzzles for adults. 

Improvements in trawl nets for coast-wise fishing. 

New implements or methods for excavation work in crowded 
cities. 

Perfecting’ moving pictures. 

Improvements in refrigeration in all hot countries. 

A reliable way of refrigeration through the vacuum process. 

New musical instruments, and devices for improving the effi- 
ciency of the instruments now used. 
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As this firm receives many letters from the manufacturers of 
this country asking for new inventions, new devices to be made 
and put on the market, it also receives from foreigners inquiries 
of the same sort. The truth of the matter is that American 
ingenuity is regarded so highly abroad that in many cases it is 
easier to persuade foreigners to finance manufacturing under- 
takings than it is to obtain such aid in this country. The pre- 
eminence of the American inventor has become established. 
The word “American” is a guarantee of good sense and effi- 
ciency. Consequently, all that the inventor of today has to do 
is to cash in on the reputation his fellow citizens have made. 

The manufacturer quoted at the beginning of this article had 
this to say: 

“T believe that among a few Americans there is a mistaken 
impression that Europeans are not willing to spend their money 
for improvements and new things. This is altogether a mistake. 
A glance at the per capita savings of such countries as France 
and Germany will convince anybody that this view is 
erroneous. The European public is always particularly anxious 
to find anything that contributes to its comfort, its amusement 
or its entertainment. Devices and contrivances which do any 
of these things are sure of a ready market. It is the old story 
that any inventor who can produce something useful or some- 
thing amusing has the world as his market.” 

These statements are borne out by the millions of dollars that 
have come across the seas to such men as Goodyear, Edison, 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Alexander Graham Bell and Richard M. 
Hoe, not to mention George Westinghouse, Linus Yale, Jr., 
Elias Howe, and Thaddeus Fairbanks. The bank accounts of 
these men and the, corporations which they have founded prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Europe, no less than 
America, is willing to pour a golden stream into the pockets of 
those who can give the world those things which are beneficial 
and useful. 

There is a mistaken impression that the cost of securing patents 
in foreign countries prohibits the average inventor from under- 
taking such a course. Moreover, there are many inventors who, 
being uninformed on the subject, believe that the process is too 
involved and takes up entirely too much time. All these things 
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are mistakes. The cost of the foreign patents compares favor- 
ably with the cost of American patents—and it is trivial when 
it is remembered that such a slight expenditure may prevent 
other men from stealing hundreds of thousands of dollars which 
rightfully may belong to you. 

Nor is it an involved procedure. It need give the inventor 
no trouble at all. Naturally, this firm has its agents and cor- 
respondents in all foreign countries. We are in constant com- 
munication with them. They are thoroughly versed in the 
patent laws of their countries, and they are as close to the 
patent offices of their governments as we are to the Patent Of- 
fice in Washington. When once we have learned all the small- 
est details and requirements of the American patent, we have 
at hand all the information and documents which the foreign 
attorneys will need for their use in prosecuting patent claims 
before their governments. The patent office business is well 
organized in nearly every country, as it is in the United States. 
Men familiar with its operation can handle a patent on the infor- 
mation, data and facts which we are enabled to send to them 
after studying the patent in this country. 

Of course, the only way for an American inventor to take out 
a patent abroad is to act on the advice and with the assistance 
of the attorneys who have handled his patent in America. He 
would waste a vast amount of time and a great deal of money 
if he attempted to manage what would be to him a great prob- 
lem but what is to a well-established patent law firm a matter 
of detail and of urging expeditious action. This is one thing 
which we have impressed on our correspondents and representa- 
tives in all the capitals of the world—we insist that all the 
claims of our clients shall receive immediate attention. In 
the patent business promptness is one of the great essentials, and 
we feel confident that we have built up a patent system reach- 
ing around the world which will insure any inventor against a 
foreigner stealing his ideas or his profits. 

It is almost a superfluous matter to discuss with inventors the 
advantage of protecting by patents abroad as well as at home 
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the outputs of their brains. The inventor who desires to get 
all the American money possible for his device desires also to 
get all the profits possible from other lands. And, in this con- 
nection, he will want advice as to how to market what he has 
invented, how to put it into the hands of manufacturers and 
purchasers, and how to have it properly financed. If such sug- 
gestions are wanted, our firm’s correspondents will be in a posi- 
tion to make them. Naturally, they are familiar with the 
various ideas and devices sought after by the manufacturers and 
promoters of their particular countries, and this knowledge on 
their part is at our disposal, just as any knowledge which we 
may have along the same lines regarding this country is at your 
disposal. 

In other words, our object has been to make our foreign agents 
as serviceable to the inventor in the capitals of the world as we 
strive to be in the United States. When all is said and done, 
the patent business is the same the world over. The public 
seeks always for a new idea, something to fill its long-felt 
wants, something to improve it or uplift it or entertain it. And, 
as this firm studies and analyzes these demands here, the at- 
torneys and firms representing us abroad study the similar de- 
mands in their countries. 

The reports from our agents and the statements of people 
who have traveled abroad extensively bear out absolutely what 
has been said in this article. Europe and other foreign lands 
are full of machinery, devices and apparatus invented by Ameri- 
cans. Yankee ingenuity spreads its banners in every clime and 
before every breeze. But it is seldom, indeed, that in this coun- 
try any valuable device has been originated abroad. And this 
fact is not impressed on the American mind alone. It is recog- 
nized and admitted by the foreigners themselves. This is the 
reason that they are looking constantly for the new ideas and 
the new products which spring incessantly from the brains of 
our citizens. 

The world is willing to pay its millions to the men who can 
give it the inventions it wants. It only remains for Americans 
to patent their inventions here and abroad. This is the only way 
in which they can be sure that they, they alone, will receive 
all the wealth that can be produced by their inventions. 
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It Can Be “Learned” Like Any Other Vocation.— 
Thousands Might Become Successful if They 
Would Only Cultivate Their Ideas.— Only Five 
Hundred Real Inventors in the World. 


From the Railroad Man's Magazine, published by The Frank A. Munsey Company, New York 


NVENTION is a form of creation. When mechanics were 
in their infancy, accidental discoveries brought about 
great things. The modern inventor does not invent. He 

evolves. He ascertains what is wanted and begins with one 
fundamental mechanical principle. From this he works out 
the machine. It is like solving a problem in mathematics. 
* The complicated machinery of modern business has made 
inventing a profession. Thomas A. Edison, who is a combina- 
tion of creative genius and the mathematical mechanic, says 
that inventing can be “learned” almost as successfully as any 
vocation. Thousands of men, he thinks, might become inventors 
if they would cultivate their ideas. He believes that the 
creative germ is dormant in most minds, and that it can be 
developed if the person has ambition, energy and imagination. 
He says, further, that there is a great advantage in having 
ordinary shop experience and in acquiring an actual personal 
knowledge of how things are done. He believes that the 
abnormal person is never likely to become a commercial inventor. 
The first thing to consider is whether the public wants the 
invention and its commercial value. It must be absolutely 
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practicable, so that any one who needs it will buy it. Otherwise 
it is largely a waste of time. 

“If a man is a good inventor,” says Mr. Edison, “his chief 
inspiration is to make his invention earn money to permit him 
to indulge in more inventions. If he is a one-idea inventor, the 
incentive is generally money only.” 

The exigencies of modern industry have produced two types 
of inventor. One is the individual who maintains himself by 
producing one marketable invention after another. The other is 
the man who is a part of the inventive brain of a great business, 
a unit in the “inventions department” of some big industry. 
Nearly every large manufacturing company to-day has its “idea 
factory,” in which from half a dozen to several hundred men are 
employed on salary to develop or create new devices. 


Popularity of the “Idea Factory.” 

Mr, Edison is the best known example of the independent 
inventor, but he pursues the same methods that are followed 
in the great plants. He stated recently that there were, perhaps, 
only 500 real inventors in the world—men with scientific train- 
ing and imagination. These men have made about ninety-five 
per cent of real modern inventions and improvements. They 
are usually connected with some great industrial enterprise and 
are practically unknown, but year after year they evolve all 
kinds of new machines and processes, 

The inventions department of a factory is closely guarded. 
It may occupy much room, or to the eyes of an outsider it may 
appear as uninteresting as an ordinary machine shop. The men 
receive salaries ranging from $2,000 to $12,000 a year, and in a 
few rare cases much more. They are supplied with scientific and 
mechanical appliances to facilitate their work; the bills are 
paid by the company, and every invention is assigned to the 
company. 

One Tirm Gets 2,000 Ideas a Year. 


The General Electric Company, at Schenectady, New York, 
employs about 1,000 men who devote much of their time to 
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developing new ideas. It spends more than $3,000,000 a year 
for this. The Westinghouse companies do the same thing; so 
does every progressive manufacturing concern of any conse- 
quence in the United States. 

It is these unknown men, grappling with the every-day, 
practical problems of great manufacturers, who make most 
of the inventions of immediate commercial value. The National 
Cash Register Company, the Hoe Printing Press Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and some of the 
great railroad systems, each have inventive men creating and 
developing new devices that it may take years to perfect before 
the public sees them. 

In the General Electric Company’s employ there are nearly 
one hundred engineers at the head of various departments. It 
Is a part of the routine duty of each of these men to watch 
closely the needs of his department and to see that such improve- 
ments are made as are necessary to meet competition or to 
supply new demand. 

The thousands of employees are urged to suggest any idea 
which may occur to them. If the idea is practicable it is bought. 
About 2,000 ideas are brought to the management each year. 
Half of these, on investigation, are found to be either imprac- 
tical or not new. The remainder are developed. More than 500 
patents are annually taken out by the company, every one of 
them for a device of immediate commercial value. In that 
branch of the legal department which is concerned in the patent 
business nearly fifty lawyers are employed. 


Scores of Chemists. 


The General Electric Company’s biggest man in its inventions 
department is Charles P. Steinnetz, its chief consulting engineer. 
He is one of the world’s greatest scientific and inventive 
geniuses, and is reputed to receive a princely salary for his 
work as chief adviser of the company in the practical develop- 
ment of inventions. . 
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The General Electric Company also maintains a laboratory 
of scientific research, in which are made experiments that will 
have no commercial value for fifteen or twenty years. The 
scores of experts in this department are mostly chemists. They 
spend their time in pursuing investigations into the unexplored 
regions of science, and are called on frequently to supplement 
the work of the engineers when mechanics and pure science meet. 

In the great Westinghouse plant in Pittsburgh the inventions 
department is almost as large as that of the General Electric 
Company. In it was evolved not long ago, for the United 
States navy, a geared turbine which is a vast advance on 
present turbines and the first of its kind in the world. The 
turbine has been regarded as extravagant in the consumption of 
steam. This new creation of the brain of George Westinghouse 
consumes less fuel, steam, and water than a reciprocating engine 
that develops similar power. It also weighs less per horse- 
power and occupies less space. 

From the Westinghouse department also have come the huge 
dynamos that made the harnessing of Niagara possible, a 
perfection of the air spring, a new type of engine, and giant 
electrical locomotives for the railways. 


The Consulting Engineer’s Duties. 


The inventors of a great railroad are widely scattered and of 
a somewhat different type from that of a large manufacturing 
concern. In each of the departments connected with the phys- 
ical progress and upkeep of the railroad is a consulting engineer, 
who sometimes has several assistants. 

These consulting engineers are often great inventors or 
creators, and the most eminent of them are the real pillars that 
uphold the thrones of the railway kings. Probably they have 
done more than any other class of men to bring the American 
railways up to their high standard. 

Stephen Dudley Field, who died in the early part of this 
year, was one of these comparatively obscure men who have 
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done much to make the last half-century the greatest of all 
eras in the progress of the world. The story of his achievements 
may be read in the United States Patent Office—the trolley-car, 
the quadruplex telegraph, the electric elevator, the long-distance 
telephone, and a score of other things. 

He invented the first electrically propelled car that ever was 
built and proved practicable. He used what now is called the 
third-rail system, the device that has been employed in the 
electrification of many steam railroads and which is used on the 
New York subway and Elevated railroads. He was the first to 
suggest the use of a conduit for conveying the current by a 
rail under ground. This is employed by all the electrically 
operated surface street railroads on Manhattan Island. 


Some Railway Specialists. 


The name of Dudley is prominent in the science of transporta- 
tion. Charles Benjamin Dudley is the famous consulting engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Years ago he 
was installed as the head of a great laboratory in the workshops 
at Altoona. His work has been mostly in perfecting the quali- 
ties of iron and steel used in rails, bridges, cars, car-wheels, and 
everything that enters into railway construction. He is one 
of the world’s greatest railway chemists. 

Dr. Plimmon H. Dudley is the New York Central’s consulting 
engineer of rails, tires, and structural steel. He is the “father 
of the mile-a-minute train.” By his inventions and exhaustive 
studies of track and steel and by his devising a new and heavier 
rail-section he has enabled the railroads of America and of the 
world to more than double the speed and weight of all their 
trains. He has made railroad travel twice as safe as it was 
when he began his researches. 

Connected with the Northern Pacific Railroad is a young man 
named Alfred Beamer. He has not the title of consulting engi- 
neer, but he has invented what is regarded by railway managers 
as the most important device in train operation that has yet been 
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perfected, excepting, of course, the expensive block-signal 
system. It practically eliminates the chances of collision. 

Beamer’s system of block-signaling by telegraph without the 
installation of signal towers practically makes each operator 
along the line a signalman. Telegrams are interchanged in such 
a way that each station is the end of a block and sets signals 
accordingly for the movement of trains. An essential feature 
of this system is the use of order-cards. These cards are in 
duplicate, one for the conductor and one for the engineer. The 
cards contain the information which the operator has received 
from the next station beyond in either direction. 

These order-cards are placed in an apparatus something like 
that used for taking up mail on an express train. An engineer 
approaching a station finds a block signal set so that he can go 
ahead. He also has his eye upon the catch-card apparatus, and 
as his engine passes it he snatches the cards from the hook. 
They give him all the information he needs. They tell him what 
sidings to take, if any. By means of them he knows the loca- 
tion of every train in the block ahead and the block behind him. 

Another man whose expert knowledge has made him a power 
behind the railroad thrones is George Gibbs, who is one of the 
consulting engineers of the inventions department on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. He perfected the system of electric traction 
by which that line enters New York City through its Hudson 
River tubes. 


Perfecting Electric Traction. 


The most difficult feature of the electrification of railroads in 
their approaches to big cities is the establishment of electric 
switches and the economical distribution of electrical energy, 
so that the very heavy electric motors can be operated with 
perfect safety. This is Mr. Gibbs’ specialty, and he and his 
staff have many inventions to their credit. 

Dr. Frederick Millener is the electrical head of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha. He has done wonders in the field of wireless 
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telegraphy. He was the first man to control a car by wireless; 
his system of wireless signals is being established on that road, 
and out of his laboratory—which is one of the best equipped 
in the world—the wireless telegraph and the wireless telephone 
for the despatching of railroad trains is being evolved. 

Dr. Millener started life as a doctor of medicine. He spent 
all he made in experimenting with the X-ray. He was severely 
burned in the course of his researches and lay ill in a hospital 
in Buffalo for many weeks. When he recovered his practice 
was gone and he was penniless. Finally he went to Omaha and 
began work with the Union Pacific as a common laborer at 1734 
cents an hour. His ability as an electrician was soon evident, 
and it was not long before his inventive skill was recognized. 

Finally he was put in charge of a large laboratory and was 
given the problem of making a wireless signal that would 
operate in the cab of a locomotive or on the train. He has 
succeeded in this so far that his system is in operation upon 
several hundred miles of the Union Pacific. 

At present he is working on a system of wireless telephony 
and telegraphy to be used on moving trains. 


Improving Iron and Steel. 


The United States produces nearly one-half the world’s total 
production of pig iron and of steel. The steel-mills of America 
are the biggest and most perfectly equipped in the world. So 
rapid are the improvements in the steel industry that a mill 
becomes practically obsolete in about five years. 

Every steel manufacturing concern has a big laboratory and 
inventions department, in which many scientists and mechan- 
ical experts are employed. Every year one or more notable 
inventions for promoting economy in the manufacture of steel 
is given to the world by these men. Some of them, like James 
Gayley, former vice-president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, have achieved wealth and position through their 
inventions. While Mr. Gayley was superintendent of the blast 
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furnaces in one of the plants of the Carnegie Steel Company 
he worked for a long time to devise superior and more economical 
methods of manufacture. 

What is known as the Gayley process was one of the epoch- 
making things he achieved. It cheapened the cost of manu- 
facture twenty per cent. The basic idea was simple. Air is 
used in maintaining combustion in a blast-furnace. Ordinary 
air contains often as much as seventy per cent of moisture. 
Gayley sought for some practical method of making the air 
absolutely dry before it was forced into the furnaces. 

He tried many experiments and finally succeeded. He dried 
the air by freezing it. This is accomplished by passing the air 
through a series of refrigerators containing coils of pipe filled 
with a freezing mixture. The cold condenses the moisture on 
the pipes. 

The combustible gases from the exhaust of the furnace are 
captured and used to heat this cold, dry air before it is used in 
the melting of the metal. The Gayley dry blast has saved many 
millions of dollars for the steel-workers. 

Some forty years ago there was a man named Julian Ken- 
nedy, a champion oarsman. He, too, has done much to increase 
the output of America’s blast-furnaces. Either as a consulting 
engineer or as an executive official he has been connected with 
many great steel plants. He is the author of many inventions, 
the most notable of which relate to blowing engines. 


The Government’s Inventors. 


The total number of inventors and scientists in the employ of 
the United States Government is greater than those working for 
any private corporation. Many of these men, drawing salaries 
of a few thousand a year, have invented things worth millions 
of dollars. They have been given to the public. 

There is an unwritten law to the effect that a man in govern- 
ment service who makes an invention must give it, without 
charge, for general use. The invention is patented, of course, 
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but the patent is turned over to the department by which the 
inventor is employed. Then the public is informed that it is 
at perfect liberty to make free use of the patent. 

Last year F. G. Cottrell, a scientist of the Bureau of Mines, 
gave to the world a patent that promises to save many millions 
of dollars. It is a condenser that may be attached to the stack 
of any industrial plant and will take from the gases or fumes 
or smoke of that plant whatever may be escaping from them. 
If it is attached to a smelter in which copper and lead ore is 
being treated, but in which process the vaporized metals are 
escaping, they may be recovered and the ore may be made 
correspondingly more profitable. 

The principle of this device is electrical polarization. The 
condensing appliance consists of sheets of iron or other metal 
some four inches apart, with electric wires bearing heavy currents 
half-way between them. Positives and negatives are set up 
between these plates and the particles of matter that are fast- 
ened to the tube. The escape matter is conducted through one 
portion of the apparatus until its plates have accumulated all 
the precipitate that they will carry, and then the current is 
switched through a different channel while the first plates are 
being cleaned. 

Uses a Secret Ink. 


In the Department of Agriculture Dr. Marion Dorset has 
invented a secret ink that is used by the Government in stamp- 
ing meats which have been passed upon by the Government 
inspectors at the packing-houses. Prior to the use of this ink 
the Government was paying $60,000 a year for a tag that was 
patented by a private firm. Dr. Dorset’s ink is not patented, as 
the Government desires its composition to remain a secret. 

A very important part of the work of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey is the forecasting of tides and the making of 
charts according to those forecasts. The computation of high 
tide or of low ebb for a given place is a very complex matter, 
nineteen different elements entering into the calculation. 
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Some thirty years ago William Farrel, an employe of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, devised a machine by which a single 
operator automatically produces these accurate calculations. 
This machine has taken the place of thirty computers, working 
throughout the year at an aggregate salary cost of $35,000. 
This machine has saved the Government nearly a million dollars 
since it was put into use. 


In the Oil Industry. 


One of the most remarkable inventors who has been in the 
service of great corporations is Herman Frasch. For many 
years he was the biggest figure in the Standard Oil Company’s 
laboratory department. Probably no man in that big corpora- 
tion did more than Frasch to increase its wealth. Men who 
know place the profitable return from one of his processes alone 
at more than half a billion dollars. 

His first invention was a new process of refining paraffin wax. 
It brought him to the notice of the Standard Oil Company in 
Cleveland about thirty-five years ago. He sold it to the com- 
pany and they gave him a place in their laboratory. Another 
profitable invention was a way to manufacture waxed paper, 
which became a very important by-product of the Standard Oil 
Company. He also invented an oil-lamp of superior lighting 
qualities and made many improvements in refining crude oil. 

In the late eighties, however, he achieved a remarkable suc- 
cess. The great Ohio oil-fields had just been discovered. The 
Standard Oil Company had erected a huge refinery near Lima, 
Ohio, and the oil supply of America promised to be trebled. 
But it was found that the Ohio oil was so heavily charged with 
sulphur that it had a very offensive smell after it had been 
refined. 

At that particular juncture Frasch was running a refinery of 
his own in Canada and was successfully handling crude oil that 
was as bad as the Lima product. The Standard Oil Company 
bought his refinery and he returned to their employ at a very 
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large salary. As quickly as his machinery and devices could be 
installed the refineries began to convert the Lima oil into as 
fine a product as that from Pennsylvania fields. What looked 
like a possible loss of a million or two was converted into a 
profit of several hundred million. 

Frasch’s most spectacular achievement occurred after he had 
ceased to give his services exclusively to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. On the Gulf coast to the west of New Orleans is a sulphur 
deposit about 300 feet thick, which begins 500 feet below the 
surface. It was almost impossible to sink a shaft down to the 
sulphur beds on account of the quicksand. Frasch became inter- 
ested in this project and decided that the only way to bring the 
sulphur to the surface was to melt it where it lay and pump it 
up. Sulphur melts at about 235 degrees Fahrenheit. Frasch 
invented and patented an apparatus for superheating water to a 
very high temperature and forcing it into the sulphur beds 
through a six-inch tube inside of which was a three-inch pipe 
to bring the sulphur to the surface. 

The plan worked perfectly and sulphur was produced on a 
tremendous scale, so that the American sulphur became a serious 
competitor of that from the Sicilian mines. It made Mr. Frasch 
a very rich man, but he still works unceasingly in his laboratory. 


The Birth of Carborundum. 


A man eight years in the employ of Thomas A. Edison has 
become one of the richest of the world’s inventors through his 
researches in applied chemistry. His discoveries contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to almost every one’s comfort. The 
scientist-inventor is Dr. Edward G. Acheson. 

When he left the Edison “idea factory’ his dream was to 
create an abrasive that would enable the manufacturer to meet 
the exacting requirements of an inventive age. He worked for 
years to combine the silica in sand and the carbon in coal to 
produce an abrasive purer than any ever known. He went to 
Niagara Falls and, with the aid of the tremendous electric 
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power generated there, produced the most intense heat known 
to man. 

He fused his substances in the furnace, and prismatic crystals 
composed of pure corundum combined with carbon were the 
result. He called his new product “carborundum,” by which 
name it is familiar to-day. It was so hard that it could cut the 
face of a finished diamond. At first it required two months to 
make a pound of it. This he brought to New York and sold 
for $432. Even at that price it was cheaper than diamond dust. 

After this proof of the soundness of his theory it was not long 
before Dr. Acheson perfected his invention, so that carborundum 
could be produced cheaply and in vast quantities. His huge 
plant at Niagara Falls turns out millions of pounds of it every 
year. It is used in every machine shop all over the world. 

But he was not satisfied with the stupendous work he had 
accomplished. He believed that new secrets remained undis- 
covered in his electric furnaces. In the great laboratories that 
he established he continued his experiments with a company of 
trained scientists and inventors and every device that money 
could purchase at his command. He discovered that under still 
more intense heat the carborundum would disintegrate and fall 
in flakes of graphite so soft that they would not scratch the 
highly burnished surface of the most carefully polished gold. 

_This graphite takes the place of natural graphite for almost 

all purposes and is much cheaper. The lead pencil tucked in 
your vest-pocket is made from it. The lubricant which makes 
an automobile run smoothly is another form, The paint upon 
your house and many other things in every-day use have this 
artificial graphite as one of their basic ingredients. 


Aiding the Railroads. 


In Denver some years ago the manager of the street railway 
company noticed that much time was lost in throwing the 
switch at a busy corner, where the traffic of the main artery of 
travel was divided on two tracks. Cars were stalled during rush 
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hours. One of his subordinates had an idea, and he was told to 
use every facility in the shops of the company for working 
it out. 

He invented an electric switch which could be operated by 
the motorman without leaving the car. It is in general use on 
electric roads to-day. If the switch is not set properly when 
the car approaches the motorman applies the brake. The extra 
resistance momentarily required draws the switch to the other 
side of the track and the car proceeds without stopping. 

Up to a few years ago the middle wheels of six-wheeled loco- 
motives were flat—without a flange. Manufacturers feared that 
it would cause the track to spread. A Western railroad man- 
ager had an idea that this theory was wrong, and ordered a 
locomotive with all wheels flanged. The new engine was placed 
in service to haul a heavy passenger-train over steep grades. 

The trip was made more easily and less coal was consumed 
than ever had been possible before. This was because the 
flanged wheels increased the adhesion. There are no wheels 
without flanges on locomotives to-day, and the saving in coal 
alone has amounted to many millions of dollars, simply because 
this one man had the courage to test his idea. 

Their scientific and mechanical training and the necessities of 
the work in which they are engaged make practical inventors 
of many men nowadays. There is a great demand for men who 
have methodically developed their creative ability. The great 
manufacturer no longer sits in his plant and waits for inven- 
tions to be brought to him. He seeks out the men who are 
capable, either of originating or carrying out the mechanical 
improvements that he must have in his business in order to 
keep abreast of his competitors. 

The professional inventor is no longer the impecunious indi- 
vidual that he was half a century ago. If he has the necessary 
imagination and ability he can earn a fortune. The world is 
crying out for new devices and new conveniences, and there is 
endless reward for man’s ingenuity. 
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To Whom It May Concern: 


I have pleasure in stating that I am ac- 
quainted with the firm of Randolph & Com- 
pany, Patent Attorneys, of Washington, 
D. C., and know that they carry on a large 
and extensive practice both in the United 
States and foreign lands. They have a 
reputation for efficiency, ability and achieve- 
ment which should commend them to the 
attention of all those who are interested in 


patent matters. 
Yours respectfully, 


JOHN BARRETT. 
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